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ABSTRACT 

The  vast  majority  of  work  being  done  today  on  the  automatic  exploitation  of 
concurrency,  for  both  multiprocessors  and  vector  machines,  is  not  being 
done  for  C.  Yet  there  are  many  important  applications,  written  in  C,  which 
would  benefit  immensely  from  the  speedup  produced  by  such  techniques. 
Many  more  applications  would  be  written  in  C  were  there  optimizing,  vec- 
torizing and  parallelizing  compilers  for  the  language. 

In  this  paper  we  consider  whether  it  is  possible  to  have  compilers  that  will 
automatically  exploit  concurrency  in  C.  We  discuss  the  relationship  between 
automatic  exploitation  of  concurrency  for  the  purposes  of  vectorizing  and 
multiprocessing.  We  review  the  basic  techniques  and  transformations  used 
and  examine  the  necessary  conditions  to  perform  these  transformations,  with 
examples  in  C.  Several  elements  of  the  C  language  and  programming  style, 
such  as  pointers  and  recursion,  make  it  difficult  to  do  the  necessary  data 
flow  analysis.  There  are  two  possible  approaches  to  this  problem:  to  bypass 
code  or  blocks  of  code  that  contain  "difficult"  features  and  be  unable  to  ap- 
ply optimizations  to  these  fragments,  or  to  suitably  restrict  the  language. 
We  examine  the  choices  made  by  the  few  available  vectorizing  and  parallel- 
izing C  compilers  and  consider  what  the  future  may  hold  in  the  light  of 
current  research. 

1.   Introduction 

The  goal  of  automatic  parallelization,  whether  for  multiprocessors  or  for  vector 
machines,  is  to  take  a  program  with  serial  semantics  and  have  the  compiler  or  preprocessor 
produce  a  parallel  program. 

The  programmer  avoids  having  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  of  synchronization  and 
other  issues  that  arise  in  the  writing  and  debugging  of  explicitly  parallel  programs  (Grob  and 
Lipkis  [86]).  There  is  a  guarantee  that  the  semantics  of  the  program  will  be  preserved  and 
that  the  resulting  program  will  be  correct.  The  arguments  that  are  used  for  stating  the  need 
for  and  advantages  of  optimizing  compilers  are  applicable  here  as  well.  The  compiler  will 
be  able  to  find  parallelism  that  the  programmer  does  not  see.  Programmers  who  set  out  to 
solve  a  problem  shouldn't  have  to  be  experts  in  the  kinds  of  data  flow  techniques  used  to 
find  non-obvious  potential  parallelism,  or  in  the  transformations  necessary  to  exploit  paral- 
lelism. A  parallelizing  compiler  will  be  able  to  work  on  library  routines  and  other  functions 
that  were  not  written  by  the  programmer.  However,  these  arguments  do  not  eliminate  the 
usefulness  or  the  desirability  of  explicit  parallel  programming.  It  is  often  useful  for  a  pro- 
grammer to  be  able  to  manipulate  the  parallelism  and  control  the  asynchrony  him  or  herself. 

Because  the  potential  benefits  of  automatic  parallelization  are  considerable  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  topic.  However,  most  work  on  the  compilers  that  discover  and 
exploit  concurrency  is  being  done  on  FORTRAN  and  not  on  C.  There  are  features  of  the  C 
programming  language  that  make  it  difficult  to  do  the  analysis  necessary  to  optimize,  much 


less  exploit  concurrency.  These  features  are  unconstrained  pointers  and  other  forms  of 
aliases.  The  first  few  attempts  to  write  parallelizing  or  vectorizing  compilers  for  C  either 
restrained  the  language  by  limiting  the  use  of  pointers  or  didn't  attempt  to  parallelize  state- 
ments or  blocks  of  code  that  contained  pointers. 

In  this  paper,  we  will  attempt  to  explain  what  it  is  necessary  to  know  about  a  program 
in  order  to  parallelize  it  safely  and  why  the  C  language  poses  problems.  We  will  also  give  a 
few  approaches  to  the  problem  that  appear  potentially  promising.  In  order  to  present  these 
issues  clearly,  we  will  first  present  an  overview  of  the  necessary  background  material. 

2.   Architectural  Models 

We  are  concerned  with  automatic  exploitation  of  parallelism  for  three  basic  architec- 
tural models:  vector  processors,  multiprocessors  and  very  long  instruction  word  (VLIW) 
machines.  The  techniques  and  constraints  involved  in  finding  parallelism  for  these  architec- 
tures are  similar  although  the  architectures  themselves  are  quite  different. 

2.1.  Vector  Processors 

Conceptually,  the  idea  behind  a  vector  processor  is  quite  simple.  An  operation  is  per- 
formed with  two  arrays  as  the  operands.  Instead  of  a  loop  iterating  through  all  the  elements 
of  the  arrays,  all  the  elements  of  the  arrays  are  processed  in  parallel.  For  many  kinds  of 
programs,  which  spend  the  bulk  of  their  execution  time  on  vector  operations,  this  can  be  a 
significant  speedup. 

Architecturally,  what  happens  in  most  modern  vector  processors  is  somewhat  different. 
The  elements  of  the  arrays  that  are  the  operands  of  the  vector  operation  are  passed  into  a 
pipeline  of  processors.  Each  processor  performs  a  part  of  the  primitive  operation  on  what- 
ever data  it  is  given.  The  data  then  moves  on  to  the  next  processor  which  performs  its  part 
of  the  operation.  At  the  same  time  the  previous  processors  are  performing  on  other  data.  It 
takes  some  amount  of  time  for  the  first  operands  to  move  through  the  pipeline.  There  is  a 
result  on  every  tick  thereafter. 

2.2.  Multiprocessors 

The  multiprocessors  referred  to  in  this  paper  are  MIMD1  machines.  MIMD  machines 
consist  of  many  processors  working  together  on  a  single  job.  Each  processor  may  operate 
autonomously,  not  in  lock  step  with  the  other  processors.  The  processors  may  or  may  not 
share  memory.   They  may  communicate  over  a  bus  or  a  network. 


*In  the  taxonomy  of  Flynn  [66],  MIMD  is  the  category  of  Multiple  Instruction  stream.  Multiple  Data  stream 
computers  (i.e.  asynchronous  multiprocessors);  whereas  in  SIMD  designs  there  is  just  a  Single  Instruction  stream 
for  the  Multiple  Data  streams. 
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2.3.  VLIW  Machines 

VLIW  machines  have  a  word  size  large  enough  to  hold  multiple  machine  instructions. 
Instructions  loaded  into  the  word  at  the  same  time  are  executed  in  parallel.  The  difficulty  is 
in  deciding  which  instructions  may  be  executed  in  parallel  and  in  restructuring  the  program 
to  execute  as  many  instructions  as  possible  in  parallel  without  changing  the  results  of  the 
program. 

2.4.  Hybrids 

Although  these  are  the  three  architectures  that  we  are  going  to  discuss,  the  categories 
are  not  absolute.  There  are  vector  machines  that  contain  more  than  one  set  of  vector  proces- 
sors and  do  vector  processing  in  parallel  and  there  are  multiprocessors  and  VLIW  machines 
that  have  vector  units. 

3.   Automatic  Parallelization 

The  potential  for  parallelism  arises  from  the  fact  that  some  statements  or  operations  do 
not  have  to  be  executed  in  the  order  that  they  are  written.  The  ordering  is  often  random  or 
at  least  imposed  only  by  the  necessity  of  putting  them  in  some  linear  sequence.  The  relative 
order  of  every  statement  is  often  not  necessitated  by  the  problem.  If  a  group  of  operations 
or  statements  are  independent  of  each  other  in  terms  of  flow  of  control  and  in  terms  of  data, 
then  they  can  be  executed  in  at  the  same  time. 

3.1.   Levels  of  Parallelism 

Parallelism  can  be  found  at  many  different  levels  in  a  program.  Expression  level  paral- 
lelism refers  to  the  evaluation  of  several  different  parts  of  the  expression  at  the  same  time. 
For  instance,  in  an  expression  containing  addition  operations  and  multiplication  operations 
the  various  operands  could  be  evaluated  at  the  same  time,  subject  to  the  rules  of  precedence. 
This  is  the  type  of  parallelism  found  in  VLIW  machines.  Further,  in  VLIW  machines,  there 
is  expression  level  parallelism  for  many  expressions  happening  at  the  same  time.  There  are 
also  statements  that  can  be  run  in  parallel.  There  is  loop  level  parallelism,  where  the 
iterates  are  run  in  parallel.  Ideally,  it  is  desirable  to  find  all  the  parallelism  in  a  program, 
no  matter  at  what  level  it  exists.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  worth  executing  some- 
thing in  parallel  if  it  is  only  a  single  expression.  The  answer  to  this  depends  on  the  architec- 
ture and  the  implementation  of  those  features  that  create  and  control  parallelism. 

Numerical  programs  and  other  scientific  applications  are  often  very  regularly  struc- 
tured. The  computation  is  often  done  in  a  series  of  loops.  The  data  structures  are  arrays  or 
matrices.  This  type  of  program  lends  itself  very  well  to  automatic  parallelization  and  vector- 
ization  as  generally  practiced. 

Non-numeric  applications  may  have  a  less  regular  structure.  But  if  a  program  is  written 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  going  to  be  automatically  parallelized,  that  is,  bearing  in  mind  the 
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types  of  transformations  done  and  the  constructs  that  can  be  parallelized,  these  applications 
can  get  significant  speedup  (Lee,  Kruskal  and  Kuck  [85]).  When  non-numeric  applications 
with  irregular  shapes  are  parallelized  the  speedup  obtained  is  likely  to  be  less  significant. 
Because  VLIW  machines  exploit  fine  grain  or  expression  level  parallelism  they  are  less  sus- 
ceptible to  this  problem. 

Most  vectorizing  compilers  and  parallelizing  compilers  for  multiprocessing  look  for 
parallelism  at  the  loop  level.  The  vectorizing  compilers  attempt  to  parallelize  the  innermost 
loop  in  a  nested  construct.  Each  statement  in  the  innermost  loop  will  be  vectorized 
separately.  The  compilers  for  multiprocessing  attempt  to  parallelize  the  outermost  loop  in 
order  to  minimize  synchronization  and  to  achieve  optimal  parallelism.  The  goal  of  here  is  to 
execute  loops  in  parallel  with  all  the  iterates  being  done  at  once.  It  is  loop  level  parallelism 
that  we  are  going  to  discuss. 

3.2.   When  Can  A  Loop  Be  Executed  In  Parallel? 

In  order  to  understand  the  complexities  of  parallelism  of  this  sort,  one  must  picture  all 
the  iterations  of  a  loop  executing  in  parallel  and  at  different  speeds.  The  danger  is  that 
there  may  be  a  dependence  existing  between  several  statements  in  the  same  or  different 
iterations.  The  existence  of  a  dependence  may  make  it  necessary  to  have  stores  and  fetches 
of  various  elements  completed  in  a  prescribed  order.  Vectorizing  or  multiprocessing  may 
allow  that  ordering  to  be  violated,  causing  the  program  result  to  be  incorrect.  So  it  is  neces- 
sary to  discover  the  dependences  that  exist  and  decide  if  they  are  of  a  type  that  will  prevent 
the  vectorization  or  parallelization  of  the  loop.  The  dataflow  analysis  that  is  necessary  to 
prove  that  no  dependence  exists  is  a  superset  of  the  kinds  of  dataflow  analysis  that  are  done 
for  traditional  optimization. 

3.2.1.   Dependences 

Dependence  analysis  is  important  in  many  areas  of  optimization  and  critical  in 
automatic  parallelization,  including  deciding  which  statements  may  be  loaded  into  a  single 
VLIW  instruction  and  executed  together.  A  data  dependence  exists  between  one  statement 
and  another  or  between  a  statement  and  itself  when  the  same  memory  location  or  elements 
of  the  same  array  are  accessed  in  those  statements.  This  may  enforce  an  ordering  or  seriali- 
zation of  the  statements  in  which  the  dependence  exists. 

Not  all  dependences  prohibit  parallelization  or  optimization.  In  some  cases,  the  code 
must  be  transformed  and  the  dependence  removed  before  any  parallelization  or  optimization 
can  occur.  Sometimes  all  the  dependent  code  must  be  moved  or  treated  as  a  unit.  In  other 
cases,  the  dependence  will  preclude  any  parallelization  or  other  potential  alteration  in  the 
sequence  of  execution. 

The  data  dependences  which  occur  between  statements  have  been  put  into  three  classifi- 
cations: flow  dependence,  anti-dependence,  and  output  dependence  (for  more  background  on 
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dependence  see  Wolfe[82]  and  Burke  and  Cytron[86]). 

A  flow  dependence  means  data  will  "flow"  forward  from  one  statement  to  another. 

An  example  of  a  flow  dependence  is: 

for  (i  =  0;  i<  =  100;  i++)  { 
x  =  w  +  z; 
a[i]  =  x; 


} 
The  second  statement  is  dependent  upon  data  from  the  first.    The  store  must  be  completed 
before  the  load. 

An  anti-dependence  is  the  reverse  of  a  flow  dependence.  The  load  precedes  the  store. 
In  order  to  get  a  correct  value  stored  the  order  of  the  statements  must  be  preserved. 

for  (i=0;  i  <=  100;  i++)  { 
a[i]  =  x; 

x  =  w  +  z; 


} 
There  is  no  true  computational  dependence  between  the  statements.    But  there  is  a  storage 
dependence  between  them.  The  fact  that  load  of  x  must  complete  before  the  store  into  x 
could  be  a  problem  if  this  loop  were  run  in  parallel  or  if  these  instructions  were  executed 
together. 

Recent  research  suggests  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  anti-dependences  or  storage 
related  dependences  called  variable  renaming  (Cytron  and  Ferrante[87]).  The  use  and  reuse 
of  variables  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  happenstance  or  storage  conservation.  Once  it  is  deter- 
mined that  there  is  no  computational  dependence  between  two  statements,  only  a  storage 
dependence,  then  the  dependence  can  be  eliminated  of  by  renaming  the  variables.  Of 
course,  all  future  references  to  the  variable  must  use  the  last  variable  name.  So  the 
transformed  code  would  look  like  this: 

for  (i=0;  i<=  100;  i++)  { 
a[i]  =  xl; 
x2  =  w  +  z; 


} 

An  output  dependence  is  caused  by  several  stores  to  the  same  location.  Again,  in  order 
to  get  the  correct  result  and  not  alter  the  observed  behavior  of  the  program  the  stores  must 
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be  completed  in  the  order  that  they  are  written. 

for  (i  =  0;i<=  100;  i++)  { 
x  =  a[i]; 


x  =  w  +  z; 


} 
As  with  anti-dependences  there  is  no  data  dependence  here  only  a  storage  dependence.  This 
too  can  be  resolved  with  variable  renaming.  When  removing  output  dependences  the  last 
assignment  to  a  variable  must  have  the  original  variable  name  or  all  later  occurrences  must 
be  renamed.  This  is  so  that  if  the  variable  is  printed  immediately  after  the  loop  the 
observed  behavior  will  be  the  same. 

Flow  dependences  are  more  of  a  problem.  The  semantics  of  the  program  may  require 
that  data  be  communicated  from  one  statement  to  a  subsequent  statement.  Sometimes  for- 
ward substitution  can  be  used  to  remove  the  dependence  while  retaining  the  flow  of  data. 

for  (i  =  0;  i  <-  100;  i++)  { 


a  =  x  +  5; 

(1) 

b  =  a  -  10; 

(2) 

c  =  a  +  b; 

(3) 

x  =  c  +  y; 

(4) 

} 

There  are  flow  dependences  between  (1)  and  (2)  and  between  (1)  and  (3)  because  the  value 
of  a  is  carried  forward,  likewise  between  (2)  and  (3)  with  respect  to  b  and  between  (3)  and 
(4)  with  respect  to  c. 

After  forward  substitution  this  looks  like  this. 

for  (  i  =  0;  i  <=  100;  i++)  { 
a  =  x  +  5; 
b  =  x  -  5; 

c  =  2  *  x; 

d  =  2  *  x  +  y; 


3.2.2.   Analysis  of  Array  Subscripts 

In  the  previous  section  dependences  involving  scalars  were  discussed.  But  in  many  pro- 
grams the  majority  of  the  computing  is  done  by  manipulating  arrays  and  elements  of  arrays. 
When  there  are  loops,  possibly  nested,  and  arrays  with  one  or  more  subscript  variables,  it  is 
not  always  obvious  when  two  or  more  statements  will  be  accessing  the  same  locations  on  the 
same  or  different  iterations.  The  most  conservative  approaches  for  discovering  dependences 
do  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  subscript  of  the  arrays  to  see  if  a  dependence  exists.   Instead,  a 
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store  to  any  element  of  an  array  is  considered  to  have  changed  the  entire  array.  This  may 
unnecessarily  prevent  parallelization  or  vectorization  since  it  may  appear  that  there  is  a 
dependence  where  none  exists.  This  is  erring  on  the  side  of  conservatism.  It  is  much  safer 
to  see  dependences  where  none  actually  exist  and  therefore  not  to  parallelize  a  section  of 
code,  then  to  execute  it  concurrently  and  violate  a  dependence. 

More  sophisticated  dependence  analysis  is  based  upon  forming  dependence  equations 
based  upon  linear  subscript  expressions  (Wolfe  [82]).  The  corresponding  expressions  are  set 
equal  to  each  other  and  if  there  is  a  solution  to  the  equation  then  there  may  be  a  depen- 
dence. 

3.2.2.1.  Context 

It  is  possible  to  get  a  more  precise  answer  to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  depen- 
dence if  the  context  of  the  loop  is  considered.  Context  means  that  only  integer  solutions 
within  the  bounds  of  the  loop  are  considered  as  solutions  to  the  dependence  equations.  So  if 
it  can  be  proved  that  a  dependence  exists,  but  not  within  the  bounds  of  the  loop,  then  the 
loop  can  be  parallelized. 

for  (i  =  0;  i  <=  49;  i++)  { 

a[i]  =  b[i]; 

d[i]  =  a[100  -  i]; 
} 

The  stores  into  a  in  this  loop  are  into  elements  0,1,2 49  and  the  fetches  from  a  are  from 

elements  100,99 ,98, ...,51.  When  i  equals  50  there  is  a  dependence  between  these  two  state- 
ments but  since  the  bounds  of  the  loop  go  from  0  to  49  no  dependence  exists  within  the  con- 
text of  this  loop.  Even  if  the  loop  bounds  are  symbolic  they  may  well  be  available  by  com- 
pile time.  Clever  analysis  and  constant  propagation  may  maximize  the  chances  of  paralleliz- 
ing such  a  loop. 

3.2.2.2.  Plausiblity 

There  might  be  many  solutions  to  the  dependence  equations.  But  only  some  of  them 
will  fall  within  the  context  of  the  dependences.  The  context  is  also  a  function  of  the  direc- 
tion that  the  dependence  runs  in.  If  there  is  a  dependence  that  exists  only  if  one  loop  is  run- 
ning forward  while  the  other  loop  runs  backward  and  both  are  actually  running  in  the  nor- 
mal fashion  from  one  to  n  then  that  dependence  is  implausible  and  doesn't  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. Information  about  the  chronological  relationship  between  the  subscripts  of  the  two 
elements  that  are  being  tested  is  summarized  in  a  direction  vector  (Wolfe  [82]),  (Burke  and 
Cytron  [86]).  There  is  one  entry  in  the  direction  vector  for  each  subscript  of  the  array.  This 
vector  can  be  interpreted  according  to  the  direction  that  the  loop  is  running.  This  can  help 
decide  if  a  dependence  that  exists  is  plausible. 
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3.2.2.3.  A  Hierarchy  of  Tests 

There  are  several  different  tests  for  independence.  They  can  be  thought  of  as  forming 
a  hierarchy  that  ranges  from  the  most  general  that  looks  for  any  integer  solutions  to  the 
dependence  equations,  to  tests  that  look  for  only  integer  solutions  within  the  loop  bounds,  to 
tests  that  look  for  integer  solutions  within  loop  bounds  and  consider  the  direction  vectors. 
In  order  to  minimize  the  cost  of  the  analysis  the  cheapest  test  is  done  first.  If  this  test 
proves  independence  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  any  further  analysis.  If  this  test  fails  to  prove 
independence  then  a  more  expensive  test  is  applied.  If  there  is  still  a  dependence  then 
finally  the  most  exact  test  is  applied.  By  using  the  tests  in  a  hierarchy  there  is  a  possibility 
of  holding  down  the  amount  of  analysis  necessary.  This  is  because  all  the  tests  are  conserva- 
tive and  will  err  on  the  side  of  not  proving  independence.  Once  independence  is  proved  no 
further  testing  is  necessary. 

3.2.2.4.  Flow  Dependences 

The  dependences  that  prevent  parallelization  or  vectorization  are  flow  dependences.  A 
flow  dependence  is  one  that  occurs  when  a  store  of  a  variable  precedes  a  fetch.  It  can  also 
exist  between  iterations  as  when  there  is  is  a  store  into  an  element  in  one  iteration  that  is 
fetched  in  the  next  or  in  any  succeeding  iteration.  This  can  be  in  a  single  statement  or 
between  two  statements  and  can  be  thought  of  as  a  recurrence. 

3.2.2.5.  Vectorization 

Vectorization  works  by  running  one  statement  at  a  time  in  parallel  over  all  its  iterates. 
It  cannot  take  place  if  a  cycle  of  dependences  exists  in  the  statement  or  statements  being  vec- 
torized. 

If  there  exists  a  flow  dependence  between  two  statements  in  a  loop,  and  the  statements 
are  to  be  vectorized  then  one  statement  must  be  completely  executed  before  the  other  is 
begun  or  the  answer  will  be  incorrect.   Given  the  following  code  fragment: 

for  (i  =  0;  i  <=  100;  i++)  { 

a[i]  =  b[i]  +  c[i]; 

d[i]  =  a[i]  +  e[i]; 
} 

If  this  was  executed  serially  then  in  every  iterate  the  store  of  a[i]  would  be  completed  before 
the  access  of  a[i] .  But  if  both  of  these  statements  were  vectorized,  then  there  might  be  at 
least  one  iterate  where  the  load  of  a[i]  in  the  second  statement  would  be  executed  before  the 
store  of  the  same  a[i],  in  the  first  statement.  The  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  vectorize  the 
first  statement  and  when  it  completes  to  do  the  second  statement  also  in  parallel. 

Early  vectorizers  would  parallelize  all  or  none  of  a  loop.  More  recent  compilers  try  to 
do  as  much  as  they  can. 
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for  (i=0;i  <=  100;  i+  +  ) 

a[i]  =  a[i-l]  +  c[i]  +  d[i]; 

A  clever  vectorizer  would  separate  the  last  piece  of  the  statment  and  vectorize  the  addition 
of  c  and  d. 

3.2.2.5.1.   Conditionals 

Conditionals  that  limit  which  elements  of  an  array  are  used  as  operands  can  be  dealt 

with  by  taking  the  test  and  making  a  conditional  array  out  of  it. 

for  (i  =  0;i  <=  100;  i++) 
if  (a[i]  <  n  ) 

d[i]  =  a[i]  +  b[i]; 


Can  be  transformed  as  follows: 

Vectorize:  c[i]  =  a[i]  <  n; 

Vectorize:  d[i]  =  a[i]  +  b[i]  where  c[i]; 

Then  the  vector  operation  is  performed  on  all  the  elements  where  the  conditional  array  con- 
tains a  one.  If  the  conditional  array  is  very  sparse  it  may  not  be  worth  it  to  do  the  vectoriza- 
tion.  This  can  be  applied  to  nested  conditionals  as  well.  The  more  deeply  nested  the  condi- 
tionals are,  the  more  important  it  is  to  estimate  the  sparsity  of  the  conditional  array.  Since 
each  layer  of  nesting  probably  eliminates  some  number  of  iterates  that  can  be  vectorized,  it 
may  be  that  it  can  become  unprofitable  to  perform  the  vectorization. 

Conditionals  that  cause  an  exit  from  the  original  loop  cannot  be  dealt  with  this  way. 

3.2.2.6.   Multiprocessing 

Multiprocessing  of  a  loop  cannot  take  place  if  there  is  a  flow  dependence  between  itera- 
tions. If  there  is  a  store  in  one  iteration  that  is  fetched  in  a  subsequent  iteration  the  two 
iterations  cannot  be  run  completely  in  parallel.  There  is  every  possibility  that  they  will  com- 
plete out  of  order  and  the  result  will  be  incorrect.  If  there  is  a  flow  dependence  but  it  is 
only  in  the  same  iteration  then  that  loop  can  be  multiprocessed.  Sometimes  the  dependences 
can  be  worked  around  by  synchronizing  the  references.  This  provides  an  added  cost  and 
removes  some  of  the  benefit,  sometimes  all  of  the  benefit  of  parallelization.  If  the  depen- 
dence is  across  iterations  of  the  outer  loop  or  if  there  are  many  synchronization  points  in  the 
outer  loop  then  it  may  be  most  profitable  to  parallelize  an  inner  loop.  The  desire  to  obtain 
the  most  parallelism  by  parallelizing  the  outermost  loop  must  be  balanced  against  the  cost  of 
synchronizations  in  that  loop. 
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3.2.2.6.1.  Doacross 

If  the  loops  have  a  flow  dependence  across  iterations  that  makes  it  impossible  to  run 
them  completely  in  parallel  it  may  still  be  possible  to  get  some  of  the  benefit  of  parallelism. 
There  is  a  construct2  called  the  doacross  (Cytron  [86]).  It  is  a  parallel  loop  with  a  delay. 
The  delay  allows  a  dependence  in  the  form  of  a  reference  to  a  previous  iterate  be  satisfied. 

The  general  idea  of  doacross  is  that  when  the  first  iterate  is  executed,  the  fetch  in  the 
second  iterate  doesn't  begin  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  the  store  in  the  first 
iterate  to  have  completed.  This  is  repeated  for  all  iterates.  This  may  allow  all  of  the 
iterates  to  be  running  at  the  same  time  in  an  overlapping  fashion. 

The  profitability  of  doacross  is  directly  linked  to  the  length  of  the  delay.  A  delay  of 
zero  is  equivalent  to  a  fully  parallel  loop. 

3.2.2.7.   Transformations  for  Concurrency 

Code  can  be  transformed  in  order  to  make  it  vectorizable  or  parallelizable  or  in  order 
to  increase  the  benefit  of  concurrency.  These  transformations  must  not  cause  the  program  to 
give  an  incorrect  answer  or  raise  an  exception  where  none  was  raised  before  the  transforma- 
tion. 

3.2.2.7.1.  Getting  Rid  of  Dependences 

The  first  group  of  transformations  are  architecture  independent.  They  are  used  to  put 
code  into  a  form  which  can  be  either  parallelized  or  vectorized.  One  goal  is  to  get  rid  of  all 
output  and  anti-dependences  and  as  many  flow  dependences  as  possible. 

The  first  transformation  is  variable  renaming  which  removes  anti  and  output  depen- 
dences by  using  more  storage.  This  was  discussed  in  a  previous  section.  The  next  transfor- 
mation, scalar  expansion  uses  a  similar  idea.  Here  a  scalar  that  is  used  in  a  loop  is  promoted 
to  an  array.  This  can  eliminate  a  noncomputational  dependence  that  could  prohibit  mul- 
tiprocessing or  vectorization.  The  price  of  this  expansion  is  a  large  amount  of  storage  which 
should  be  reclaimed  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

3.2.2.7.2.  Other  Transformations 

The  number  of  implied  and  explicit  gotos  can  be  reduced  by  reproducing  the  program 
from  the  control  flow  graph.  This  has  the  effect  of  straightening  the  code,  thus  exposing 
more  of  it  for  possible  parallelization.  Also,  loops  can  be  normalized  by  making  their  lower 
and  upper  bounds  zero  or  one  through  n  and  adjusting  the  array  subscripts. 


-Now  in  use  by  Alliant  and  University  of  Illinois  Cedar  Project  among  others. 
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Since  vectorizing  code  means  vectorizing  inner  loops,  if  there  is  a  dependence  in  the 
inner  loop  but  not  the  outer  loop  it  would  be  desirable  to  be  able  to  exchange  the  inner  and 
outer  loops.  The  preconditions  for  loop  interchange  are  that  the  exchange  must  not  turn  an 
anti-dependence  into  a  flow  dependence  or  an  flow  dependence  into  a  anti-dependence. 

Another  transformation  used  for  vectorization  is  to  convert  if  statements  to  loops, 
where  possible,  and  then  vectorize  them. 

There  are  many  other  code  transformations  used  to  increase  the  amount  of  parallelism 
possible.   These  are  some  of  the  most  important  ones. 

3.2.2.8.   Dataflow  Analysis 

In  order  to  prove  the  independence  which  will  allow  code  to  be  parallelized  and  other- 
wise transformed,  dataflow  analysis  techniques  are  applied  to  the  code.  The  more 
thoroughly  the  program  can  be  analyzed  the  more  it  will  be  possible  to  discover  places 
where  the  code  can  be  profitably  parallelized. 

Dataflow  analysis  is  done  by  summarizing  information  about  a  program  in  equations 
and  then  using  those  equations  in  the  analysis.  The  equations  are  recomputed  along  all  pos- 
sible control  paths  in  a  program.  The  information  is  propagated  forward  or  backward  along 
the  control  flow  graph  depending  on  what  the  information  is.  The  analysis  becomes  much 
more  difficult  to  do  on  a  program  that  consists  of  many  modules.  It  is  necessary  to  know 
which  variables  are  changed  or  defined  in  a  every  module. 

3.2.2.8.1.   Interprocedural  Dataflow  Analysis 

Aliases  are  a  problem  in  interprocedural  analysis.  They  arise,  even  in  languages 
without  pointers,  from  parameters  passed  by  reference.  Aliases  also  arise  from  several 
structures  mapped  onto  the  same  area  of  memory,  such  as  unions  in  C  and  equivalences  in 
FORTRAN.  The  most  conservative  forms  of  interprocedural  analysis  deal  with  the  presense 
of  aliases  by  making  worst  case  assumptions.  The  worst  case  assumption  is  that  any  function 
call  may  modify  any  variable.  So  after  the  function  call  it  is  assumed  that  all  the  variables 
that  are  reachable  by  that  function  have  been  modified.  This  will  affect  all  optimizations  as 
well  as  any  possibility  of  vectorization  or  parallelization.  But,  is  it  necessary  to  be  that  con- 
servative? 

There  are  groups  that  have  applied  modern  dataflow  techniques  to  this  problem  and 
been  able  to  handle  the  problems  of  aliasing  (Burke  [87]).  The  information  about  a  module 
is  summarized  and  propagated  back  to  its  call  point  where  it  is  matched  with  the  parameters 
to  the  module.  This  information  is  then  used  in  the  parent  module  and  propagated  back  to 
its  call  point.   Thus,  it  is  possible  to  to  determine  the  actual  aliasing. 
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3.2.2.8.1.1.   Separate  Compilation 

In  order  to  do  good  interprocedural  analysis  all  code  for  all  the  modules  must  be 
present.  In  the  presence  of  separate  compilation  this  is  not  always  feasible.  Certainly  it 
would  be  better  not  to  have  to  reanalyze  and  reoptimize  the  entire  program  every  time  one 
module  is  changed.  If  the  program  calls  library  functions  or  links  in  some  module  where  it 
does  not  have  access  to  the  code  then  it  cannot  do  the  analysis  for  that  module  and  must 
make  conservative  assumptions  in  the  analysis  of  the  calling  modules.  For  the  most  part,  it 
is  a  problem  that  remains  unsolved  today.  There  are  several  partial  solutions  and  attempts 
at  solutions. 

The  MIPS  solution  is  to  link  the  intermediate  code  (Himmelstein,  Chow  and  Enderby 
[87]).  When  a  module  is  altered  the  necessary  parts  of  the  code  are  all  there  to  analyze  and 
optimize.  This  lets  you  reoptimize,  after  changing  a  module,  but  forces  you  to  look  at  the 
entire  program  with  every  change. 

There  is  research  being  done  that  says  when  a  single  module  of  a  program  is  changed  it 
isn't  necessary  to  recompile  the  entire  thing  (Cooper,  Kennedy,  and  Torczon  [86]).  Given  a 
database  of  information  containing  compilation  dependences,  this  information  is  compared 
with  changes  in  the  programs  interprocedural  information  and  a  list  of  procedures  requiring 
recompilation  is  produced.  A  change  in  one  module  might  not  necessitate  the  reoptimization 
of  the  entire  program.  This  can  be  tremendously  complicated,  of  course,  by  the  presense  of 
global  variables  and  pointers. 

4.  The  C  Programming  Language 

Before  any  code  can  be  automatically  parallelized  or  vectorized,  it  is  necessary  to  per- 
form dependence  analysis  on  it.  The  analysis  is  used  to  discover  statements  and  expressions 
that  are  independent  of  each  other  and  therefore  can  be  safely  run  in  parallel.  The  C  pro- 
gramming language  contains  features  that  can  cause  aliasing  and  make  dependence  analysis 
very  difficult.  Recursion,  unions,  global  variables,  parameters  passed  by  address  all  make 
dependence  analysis  difficult.  In  all  these  cases,  the  set  of  possible  aliases  is  relatively  res- 
tricted and  the  analysis  can  be  done  using  techniques  that  have  been  developed  for  FOR- 
TRAN (Burke[87],  Allen  et  al.[87]),  which  contains  similar  language  constructs.  The  uncon- 
strained nature  of  pointers  C  is  not  comparable  to  any  feature  of  FORTRAN.  It  is  the  use 
of  pointers  in  C  that  makes  the  dependence  analysis  so  difficult. 

Pointers  can  provide  multiple  paths  to  the  same  memory  location.  Dependence  analysis 
is  used  to  discover  places  where  two  operations  or  statements  are  accessing  the  same 
memory  location.    Pointers  can  render  this  difficult  or  impossible. 

4.1.   Solutions 

In  the  general  case,  it  is  not  possible  to  know,  at  compile  time,  what  address  a  pointer 
will  contain.    This  means  that  there  is  no  overall  solution  to  the  problem.   There  have  been 
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partial  solutions. 

One  approach  is  to  treat  all  pointer  variables,  globals  and  variables  that  have  their 
address  taken  as  if  they  are  subscripts  and  references  to  the  same  array,  which  represents  all 
of  memory.  They  are  all  aliased  together  and  could  be  pointing  almost  anywhere.  Then 
whatever  dependence  analysis  is  done  takes  those  aliases  into  consideration.  The  analysis 
does  not  usually  include  interprocedural  analysis,  which  is  difficult  and  costly.  This 
approach  is  conservative,  but  will  allow  some  parallelism  even  in  the  presence  of  pointers. 

This  approach  can  be  made  less  conservative  by  means  of  directives  to  pass  information 
to  the  compiler.  The  compiler  can  be  told  to  vectorize  or  parallelize  in  places  where  it  may 
appear  that  a  dependence  exists.  This  will  cause  a  wrong  answer  if  a  dependence  really  does 
exist.  It  also  relies  on  the  programmer  to  understand  enough  about  the  process  of  automatic 
parallelization  to  know  if  a  dependence  exists. 

We  believe  that  it  may  be  possible  to  take  a  less  conservative  approach.  Although,  in 
the  general  case,  it  is  not  possible  to  know  what  value  a  pointer  is  holding,  in  certain  specific 
cases  it  should  be  possible  to  prove  a  pointer  is  not  pointing  to  a  given  location.  Knowing 
that  a  particular  variable  is  not  a  possible  alias  for  a  given  pointer  will  make  it  possible  to 
perform  better  dependence  analysis.  More  detailed  dependence  analysis  will  increase  the 
amount  of  parallelizable  or  vectorizable  code  that  can  be  discovered. 

4.1.1.   Description 

We  begin  at  pointer  declaration  by  placing  each  pointer  declared  into  a  matching  with 
its  aliases.  A  matching  is  a  group  containing  all  the  known  pointers  to  an  object  and  the 
object.  If  a  pointer  is  not  set  to  point  anywhere  in  its  declaration  then  it  is  matched  with,  0, 
the  empty  set.  We  continue,  statement  by  statement,  changing  the  matchings  by  looking  at 
assignment  statements.  Pointers  whose  alias  information  cannot  be  determined  in  this 
fashion,  such  as  globals  or  pointers  returned  from  functions  are  placed  into  the  matching 
whose  matched  object  is  *,  symbolizing  that  they  may  point  to  almost  anything. 

If  the  pointer  is  a  parameter  to  the  function  it  can  be  handled  in  two  different  ways. 
When  no  interprocedural  analysis  is  done,  pointers  that  are  passed  in  as  parameters  are 
placed  into  the  same  matching  as  globals  and  other  pointers  about  which  nothing  can  be 
determined.  An  assignment  to  one  of  these  pointers  will  remove  it  from  the  *  matching  set. 
A  dereference  of  one  of  them  must  be  considered  as  potentially  changing  any  variable.  This 
can  be  quite  limiting  in  C,  since  arrays  are  always  passed  as  pointers  to  the  first  element.  In 
effect,  this  means  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  no  dependence  exists  in  statements 
that  use  these  pointers. 

If  interprocedural  analysis  is  done  then  there  is  more  information  available.  Using  the 
interprocedural  analysis  techniques  that  were  developed  for  the  more  restricted  aliases  that 
arise  in  FORTRAN  (Burke[87]),  the  alias  sets  for  the  parameters  and  some  other  informa- 
tion such  as  the  relative  starting  addresses  of  arrays  and  a  token  identifying  a  pointer  as 
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pointing  to  an  array  can  be  passed  into  the  function  from  the  call  site.   With  this  information 
it  is  possible  to  avoid  considering  the  parameters  as  potential  aliases  for  everything  else. 

If  these  techniques  are  followed  without  alteration,  pointers  into  arrays  will  be  con- 
sidered to  be  pointing  to  the  entire  array.  This  will  create  a  situation  that  corresponds  to 
dataflow  analysis  before  subscript  analysis,  when  a  reference  to  one  element  of  an  array  was 
considered  a  reference  to  all  of  them.  This  is  safe  and  conservative  but  severely  limits  the 
amount  of  vectorization  and  parallelization  obtainable,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  less  fine 
grain  architectures  that  attempt  to  discover  parallelism  at  the  loop  level. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  convert  the  pointers  into  array  subscripts,  just  for  the 
analysis,  and  perform  subscript  analysis  (Burke  and  Cytron[86],  Wolfe[82])  on  them.  The 
alias  information  computed  with  the  matchings  is  used  to  check  for  the  existence  of  depen- 
dences in  conjunction  with  the  subscript  analysis.  After  the  analysis  is  completed  the  sub- 
scripts are  reoptimized  back  into  pointer  references. 

Pointers  incremented  in  loops  can  be  converted  into  induction  variables.  An  induction 
variable  is  a  variable  that  changes  by  a  fixed  amount  on  every  iteration  of  a  loop.  The 
incrementing  or  decrementing  of  a  pointer  as  it  iterates  through  an  array  usually  corresponds 
to  this.  Once  again,  after  the  analysis  is  completed  the  induction  variable  is  reoptimized 
back  to  a  pointer  reference. 

It  is  up  to  the  programmer  to  ensure  that  the  pointer  does  not  iterate  off  the  end  of  the 
array. 

4.1.2.   Example 

The  following  example  will  clarify  the  previous  explanation.  No  interprocedural 
analysis  is  presumed. 

/*  1  and  p  may  point  anywhere  */ 


test(l.p) 

int  *1,  *p; 

<1,P-*I 

{ 

int  x,  *y=&x; 

iy-x^ 

int  *q; 

W-0\ 

int  a[100],b[100],c[100]; 

/*  Summary  */  \\,p-**\  \y~  x\  \q~0\ 

(1)  x  =  6; 
*y  -  5; 

p  =  y;  "{p.y-x}-  /*  p  and  y  point,  to  x  */ 

/*  Summary  */  •{  1-*  \  -j  p  ,y-x  [{  q-0  \ 

I*  Code  initializing  arrays  a  and  b  */ 

(2)  q  =  a;  Jq-a[0]|- 
y  =  b;  \y-b[0}\ 
P  ■  c;  -ip-ctO]^ 
while(q!  =  NULL)  { 
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} 
} 


*p  =  *q  +  *y; 

q+  +  ;  \q-*[*]\ 

y+  +  ;  <y-b[*H 

P+  +  ;  \p-c[*]\ 


The  matchings  are  shown  on  the  right.  Because  there  is  no  interprocedural  analysis  in 
this  example  I  and  p  are  assumed  to  be  able  to  point  to  almost  anything,  which  is  signified 
by  the  *.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  the  matchings  are  shown  only  on  the  lines  that  affect  them 
and  when  they  are  summarized. 

In  section  (1 ),  there  is  an  output  dependence  created  by  the  assignment  to  *y  which  fol- 
lows the  assignment  to  x.  The  matching  clearly  shows  that  y  points  to  x.  There  is  no  flow 
dependence  between  the  assignment  of  *y  and  the  access  of  y  in  the  next  statement.  There  is 
no  ordering  implyed  by  the  two  statements.  The  assignment  to  p  removes  it  from  the  * 
matching  and  places  it  in  a  specific  matching.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  assume  that  p  can 
point  to  almost  anything.  P  is  set  equal  to  y  and  y  is  set  to  point  to  x.  So  p  is  put  into  the 
matching  that  contains  x. 

In  section  (2),  q  is  set  to  point  to  a[0].  Y  is  set  to  point  to  b[0]  and  p  is  set  to  point  to 
c[0].  Inside  the  loop,  because  of  the  increment,  q,  y  and  p  may  be  pointing  anywhere  in 
their  respective  arrays.  As  long  as  the  pointers  do  not  go  beyond  the  end  of  the  arrays,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  loop  could  be  safely  parallelized  The  dependences  that  exist  between  the 
assignment  statement  and  the  various  increments  will  disappear  when  the  loop  is  rewritten  as 
an  array  with  subscripts.  The  matching  information  shows  that  there  is  no  aliasing  between 
the  pointers. 

4.2.   Conclusions 

We  think  using  these  techniques  in  combination,  it  should  be  possible  to  discover 
dependences  and  therefore  statements  and  expressions  that  can  be  safely  parallelized  and 
vectorized,  even  though  they  contain  pointers.  It  will  not  be  possible  in  all  cases  to  prove 
independence.  But  we  think  that  in  a  number  of  cases,  given  the  relatively  regular  structure 
and  use  of  pointers  in  the  kind  of  numerical  and  scientific  applications  that  drive  this  kind  of 
work,  it  will  be  possible  to  discover  significant  parallelism. 

There  are  real  difficulties  involved  in  writing  optimizing,  parallelizing  or  vectorizing  C 
compilers.  It  appears  to  be  possible  to  to  work  around  these  difficulties  without  restricting 
the  language  or  totally  giving  up  the  advantages  of  parallelism.  The  cost  of  this  is  a  great 
deal  of  analysis.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  benefits  from  the  added  parallelism  will 
outweigh  the  costs  of  this  analysis. 

As  dataflow  techniques  improve,  it  will  become  possible  to  make  less  pessimistic 
assumptions  about  data  relationships  without  sacrificing  program  correctness.  These 
improved  techniques  will  be  applied  first  to  FORTRAN,  which  offers  a  much  more  static 
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environment  for  experimentation  and  which  has  a  much  higher  demand  for  parallelism. 
Inevitably  these  improved  techniques  will  be  applied  to  C  and  an  amount  of  parallelism  and 
optimization  which  was  deemed  miraculous  a  short  time  ago  will  appear  to  be  unacceptable 
in  the  light  of  what  can  be  demanded. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  general  solution  to  the  problems  of  pointers  will  be  found. 
But  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  useful  amount  of  parallelism  from  C  even  under 
present  conditions.  We  also  believe  that  the  approaches  that  we  have  discussed  here  and 
other  approaches  that  will  arise  from  later  dataflow  work  and  be  applied  to  this  problem 
promise  a  greater  amount  of  obtainable  concurrency  without  restricting  the  language. 
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